The Role of the Merchant on the Oregon 
Frontier: The Early Business Career of 
Henry W. Corbett, 1851-1869 


FIGURE common to all frontiers was the businessman who made 

the transition from pioneer merchant to financier. This paper is an 
examination of the early career of one such merchant on the remote 
underdeveloped Oregon frontier during the 1850’s and 1860’s. 

In 1851, Portland, Oregon, a village of less than one thousand, had 
become a shipping point of some importance as a result of the stimulus 
of California gold. It rose out of the wilderness at the head of navigation 
for ocean-going ships on the left bank of the Willamette River some 
twelve miles above its confluence with the Columbia. Here, since the 
fall of 1848, ships had come to load out cargoes of provisions and lumber 
for the California market. During the early years of the gold rush, 
however, few supplies owed northward because of the tremendous 
demands in California for consumer goods. Provisions were exchanged 
for gold dust or specie and this, along with the precious metal brought 
in by Oregon’s returning miners, gave the area an adequate money 
supply for the first time.’ Gold stimulated the development of flour and 
lumber milling, steam navigation on the rivers, and the rise of several 
aspiring towns in the Willamette Valley. Wholesaling had become 
feasible and the prospect that Oregon’s small population, some 13,000: 
in 1850, would grow rapidly as a result of the Donation Law made 
Portland and Oregon a fair field for the merchant. A few of Portland’s 
new merchants, who saw in agriculture the basis for a sound economy 
but failed to see the tremendous agricultural potential of California, 
thought of Oregon as the permanent source for the supply of agricul- 
tural products for the miners of California.” The temporary overstock- 
ing of the San Francisco market in 1851, where auctioneers sold bales of 
valuable consumer goods at nominal prices, permitted a freer flow of 
goods to Portland, to relieve the Oregon market that had been in short 
supply for several years prior to the gold rush. 


1James H. Gilbert, Trade and Currency in Early Oregon (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1907), pp. 78-80. 

2 For examples see the motivation of W. S. Ladd, Portland merchant and its first banker, 
in H. H. Bancroft, Chronicles of the Builders of the Commonwealth (San Francisco: The 
History Company, 1891), I, 602~603. 
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Our example of a merchant who rose to a position of moderate 
affluence and business leadership after his arrival at Portland in 1851 is 
the young New Yorker, Henry W. Corbett. For seven years before he 
journeyed to Oregon Corbett had been a trusted employee of the New 
York dry goods firm of Williams, Bradford and Company, the firm that 
contributed most, if not all, of the original capital outlay for his Oregon 
venture. In October, 1850, he had purchased a wide assortment of 
general merchandise that he shipped directly to Portland. The cost of 
the cargo was $24,621.57, of which $13,092.35 was paid for in cash and 
the rest on acceptance of Williams, Bradford and Company. The exact 
partnership arrangements between Corbett and his sponsors are not 
known, but the major purpose of the undertaking was to give the 
prudent and persevering young man a “competence” in business.° 

Corbett’s business, launched in April 1851, was temporary and highly 
speculative in nature. He began selling at wholesale and retail while the 
heavy consumer demand that had prevailed in the Willamette Valley 
during the preceding three years still held. His sales total for May, his 
first full month in business, was almost $14,000, exceeding that for any 
of the other fourteen months of his initial Oregon venture. Corbett en- 
joyed an advantage at the outset, for most of his future rivals did not 
arrive with their heavy shipments until later in the year. Competition 
then served to force down prices as the Willamette Valley became 
reasonably well supplied. During 1851 and 1852 Corbett sold goods at 
advances ranging from 50 to 300 per cent above New York cost.* The 
market, however, was uncertain and the demand unevaluated. If the 
heavy shipping to San Francisco continued unabated, the Portland 
market could easily become overstocked with goods shipped at high 
freight costs and merchants would suffer severe losses. In 1850 the rates 
from New York to San Francisco via the Cape Horn Route reached 
$60 per ton and $1.50 per cubic foot.® The rate Corbett paid on his 


3H. W. Corbett, Invoices; Williams, Bradford and Company to H, W. Corbett, January 7, 
1852 and February 3, 1852. Corbett and Failing business records, Special Collections Library, 
University of Oregon. Corbett and Failing business records are also found in the library of the 
Oregon Historical Society and in the Grace D. and R. R. Stuart Collection of Western Americana, 
College of the Pacific. (Hereafter these records are distinguished as follows: CFUO, for those 
at the University of Oregon; CFOHS, for those at the Oregon Historical Society; and CFCOP, 
for those at the College of the Pacific.) 

4 Corbett, Day Book. CFCOP. For New York costs see C, H. Juergens, “Movement of Whole- 
sales Prices in New York City, 1825-1863," American Statistics Association Publications, XII 
(1910-1911), 544, and Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation, Senate Report No. 1394; 
Part 2, 52d Cong., 2d Sess. 

5 Raymond A. Rydell, Cape Horn to the Pacific: The Rise and Decline of an Ocean Highway 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1952), pp. 134-136. 
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shipload of goods is unknown, but a considerable portion of the high 
selling prices he levied went for freight and other expenses. For a pound 
of tobacco costing twenty cents and selling at Portland for $1.00, the 
freight charge probably was as high as thirty cents. 

While laying the groundwork of his Portland business Corbett fre- 
quently received advice from his New York patrons, who evinced a 
genuine and understandable concern for his personal welfare as well 
as his success in business. They advised him to sell strictly for cash, 
and not to risk too large a stock since insurance was “out of the 
question so far away.” They became apprehensive early in 1852 when 
their California representative advised them that the best of the 
Oregon trade was finished and that Oregonians were beginning “to 
look sharp after their gold dust” and to ask for credit. Since they 
considered the costs of the Oregon trade exorbitant they now questioned 
the soundness of the entire venture and advised Corbett to return to 
safety in New York.® 

Corbett returned to New York in the summer of 1852, divided the 
profits, some $20,000, with his patrons, and re-entered their employ- 
ment. He had left his store in charge of two partners, and seems to have 
been uncertain about his future. He tried the role of buyer for Oregon 
firms but after a year he journeyed back to Portland determined, 
evidently, to risk his small fortune upon the future development of 
Oregon.’ 

On his return, although the conditions for trade in Oregon remained 
unstable, the prospects for its rapid development seemed favorable. 
The large immigration of 1852, some 15,000, had doubled Oregon’s 
population and half again as many arrived in 1853 to take advantage of 
the Donation Act.* The extension of the mining frontier to the Rogue 
River country of Southern Oregon stimulated trade between that 
remote area and the towns of the Willamette Valley. Agricultural 
production, however, proved so insufficient for the new local demands 
that Portland traders during the spring of 1853 imported Chilean flour. 
Thus Oregon was unable to share in the California market for flour 
and provisions, at the same time as she virtually lost her lumber export 
market because of the rapid development of the industry in California. 


6 Williams, Bradford and Co. to H. W. Corbett, January 7, 24, February 7, 1852. CFUO. 

T Bancroft, Chronicles, Il, 575-576; Oregon Statesman (Salem, Ore.), April 2, 1853, 
adv.; R. N. and F. McLaren to H. W. Corbett, June 14, 1853. CFUO. 

8C. H. Carey, History of Oregon (Chicago-Portland, The Pioneer Historical Publishing Co., 
1922), I, 509; The Oregonan (Portland), October 29, 1853. 
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Also, in 1853, the San Francisco market became overstocked with 
merchandise of all descriptions, which flowed out to swell the supply 
of every market of the Far West. Gold that had been accumulating in 
Oregon now flowed outward at an alarming rate to redress an adverse 
balance of trade. The result was a sharp depression in 1854.° 

Oregon thus had no defense against the deflationary forces let loose 
in San Francisco, where in 1853 and 1854 many merchants failed or 
suffered heavy losses. The saturated market at San Francisco could 
accommodate no more goods and in 1854 some clippers returned fully 
laden to New York. The speculative boom that had accompanied the 
gold rush finally ended with the severe financial panic of February, 
1855 in San Francisco.”® 

By 1855, however, Oregon’s economy showed signs of recovery, and 
the period through 1858 was one of relative prosperity based upon 
internal development and the California market for flour and pro- 
visions. It was also a period of relatively slow growth when compared 
with California and the Mississippi Valley during the same period. 
The region attracted few immigrants prior to the gold rushes of the 
1860's. Indian wars during 1855 and 1856 strained the meager resources 
of the territories of Oregon and Washington for a nonproductive 
purpose.’* Although the region was generally handicapped by failure 
to attract capital and population, its industrial development deserves 
mention. Oregon mills continued to produce quantities of flour, and 
the lumber industry, now centered on Puget Sound, produced for 
markets in California and abroad. There were many lesser industries. 
Important beginnings were made in the manufacture of woolen cloth, 
coal mining, shipbuilding, and the fisheries.” 

In this situation Corbett, who resumed the personal direction of his 
business in the summer of 1854, accumulated profits and plowed them 


§ Elaine Tanner, “A Study of the Underlying Causes of the Depression of 1854,” Reed College 
Bulletin, XXV (1947), 48 et passim; Gilbert, Trade and Currency, pp. 93-94. 

10 Frank Soulé, John H. Gihon, and James Nisbet, The Annals of San Francisco (1854), pp. 
497 et passim; Felix Riesenberg, Jr., Golden Gate: The Story of San Francisco Harbor (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940), pp. 144-146. 

11 The economic effects of these wars are treated by F. G. Young, “Financial History of 
Oregon,” Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, VU (1907), 129-200; and Stanley S. 
Spaid, “Joel Palmer and Indian Affairs in Oregon” (Ph.D. Thesis, University of Oregon, 1950). 

12 The eighth Census, 1860: Manufactures, pp. 489-492, 673; L. E. Pratt, “The Origin and 
History of the Willamette Woolen Factory,” The Quarterly of the’ Oregon Historical Society, 
HI (1902), 248-259; Alfred L. Lomax, Pioneer Woolen Mills in Oregon (Portland, Oregon: 
Binfords and Mort, 1941), pp. 118-126; H. H. Bancroft, History of Oregon (San Francisco: 
The History Company, 1888), I, 331-334, 727-728, 743; H. H.. Bancroft,. History of 
Washington, Idaho and Montana (San Francisco: The History Company, 1890), p. 340. 
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back into his mercantile business each year. Sources of supply had 
become more dependable and merchandising more competitive, and 
when the market became stabilized after the depression of 1854 the 
day of extreme shortage or excessive supply had ended. Trade was now 
regulated by competition and the volume varied according to the 
purchasing power of the farmers. The merchant who could capture 
and maintain a reasonable share of the market was assured his profits, 
and competition made him alert to every legitimate advantage to be 
gained in trade. 

Since Corbett was one of Oregon’s larger wholesale merchants an 
analysis of his activities exemplifies an important business process, as 
well as the problems of the businessman in this remote frontier area 
during the later 1850’s. He was an individualist and, unlike his major 
competitors, operated and controlled his mercantile firm as a single 
proprietorship. He scrupulously avoided speculative ventures, while 
taking every means to improve and expand his business. 

While most of Oregon’s wholesale merchants were supplied from 
San Francisco, Corbett was one of the few who purchased in New 
York. His goods arrived by sea via San Francisco. He depended upon 
favorable credit facilities in New York, which he always carefully 
safeguarded and sought to extend. By maintaining his earlier friend- 
ships and business contacts in New York and by always remitting 
promptly, his reputation as a responsible businessman grew in the 
New York business community itself. He could utilize the best of 
references whenever necessary. 

He devised his own system of buying and of making remittances. 
Prior to 1861, most of his New York business was done through a single 
firm. By following Corbett’s orders the New York house supplied him 
with its particular line of goods, purchased others from the commission 
houses of that city or from Boston, received consignments ordered 
directly from other firms, and attended to all his shipments to San 
Francisco. As soon as he received the bills or invoices by mail, which 
required some thirty to forty days to reach Portland via Panama, 
Corbett signed and returned notes payable to each of the firms where 
purchases had been made. These, dated as of the date of the bill or 
invoice, were for eight to ten months and included interest for two to 
four months at the rate of 5 to 10 per cent per annum. Thus he paid 
no interest for the six months required for shipment, but of course he 
did not receive the same discounts as those nearer New York who 
purchased on sixty to ninety days’ time. By controlling his orders and 
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staggering his notes he avoided having an excessive number of obliga- 
tions falling due within the same month. 

In payment he dispatched drafts shortly after the arrival of the goods, 
usually about two months before his notes fell due to allow for the 
time required by the mail. During 1857 and 1858, two of his most 
prosperous years, he seldom remitted more than $5,000 at one time, 
and usually not less than $3,000 nor more than $8,000 per month 
including the small remittances for freight and purchases in San 
Francisco. For New York remittances during the latter part of the. 
decade he usually purchased drafts at Portland or San Francisco on 
the Assistant Treasurer of the United States at New York. These drafts 
were plentiful at this time because of the expenditures of the Indian 
and military departments, and sometimes paid a premium of 2 to 2.5 
per cent. He also sent drafts on Wells, Fargo and Company and other 
firms doing business in both San Francisco and New York. These 
funds, in effect, were deposits with the firm representing him in New 
York and were used to take up his notes as they became due. His earlier 
notes simply read, “payable at Hopkins, Hayes, Palmer and Company, 
14 Cortlandt Street, New York.” Later he sent drafts on the firm 
representing him against his own deposit to pay his notes.” 

Corbett had regular business relationships with San Francisco firms 
and often went there to make financial arrangements or to purchase 
goods. His orders there were mainly to fill out his assortment or to 
meet shortages he had not anticipated. Occasionally, when the San 
Francisco market was fully supplied with particular kinds of goods, 
he had to purchase there in order to compete successfully with his 
Portland neighbors. He had a regular arrangement with one San 
Francisco firm to attend to his shipments from New York, to receive 
and sell his produce from Portland, and to forward his goods. Prior 
to 1857, the pioneer shipping firm, Abernethy, Clark & Company, 
sponsors of the Oregon. and California Packet line of sailing vessels, 
served as his agent in San Francisco.” 

Freight rates via the Cape Horn Route to San Francisco fell as the 


13 These statements are based upon a mass of Corbett correspondence with Hilliard, Hayes, 
Hopkins and Company, its successor Hopkins, Hayes, Palmer and Company, Samuel Roosevelt 
and Company, and other New York firms concerning remittances, notes, interest, etc., 1855- 
1859, CFCOP and CFUO. 

14H. W. Corbett to Samuel Roosevelt and Co., January 3, 1859. CFCOP, and numerous let- 
ters to Abernethy, Clark and Company, 1856-1858, and to William Alvord and Company, 1858- 
1859. CFCOP and CFUO. 
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trade stabilized during the mid 1850's. Rates in 1850 were $60 per 
ton and $1.00 and $1.50 per cubic foot; in 1853, $30 per ton; in 1855, 
$13.00 and $12.50 per ton and 30 to 50 cents per cubic foot; and in 1856 
and 1857, $10 per ton and 20 to 30 cents per cubic foot, reflecting the 
competition of the Panama Route for the lighter, more lucrative freights 
after the completion of the Panama railroad.’ Very few shipments 
came directly from New York to Portland during the decade. The 
usual practice was to transship all the goods destined for Oregon on 
board sailing vessels or steamships on the San Francisco-Portland run. 
During the years of the middle decade freight rates were $5 per ton 
on board the sailing vessels of the Oregon and California Packet Line 
and $ro to $12 per ton on board the steamships of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company.”* Lower freight costs of course were reflected in 
lower prices at Portland and elsewhere in the Far West. 

Distance and the uncertainties of business demanded constant vigi- 
lance by Corbett in his relations with eastern firms. He would not be 
cheated, and if shipments did not conform to his orders and instructions 
he fired complaints east immediately. He tried to purchase quality 
goods as cheaply as possible and to avoid a reputation for selling shoddy 
merchandise. Actually a tremendous amount of “trash” had been 
dumped in the Oregon market, and as this frontier society matured 
inferior goods had a way of hanging on. Corbett wrote to one New 
York house as follows: 


I have added no interest for the 2 months as I think some of the goods high, 
and some of the Ribbons Old Styles, not fresh, instead of new styles . . . some 
of these goods looked as though they were put in thinking they would do for 
Oregon ...I gave your house cr for better taste. I would now say our trade 
requires fresh goods no others need be sent. . . .17 


When news of the financial panic in New York reached Oregon in 
November, 1857, Corbett took every possible step to protect his credit 
in the east and to assert his solvency. “Awful crashing in N. Y. I see 
with good times in Oregon I am glad to say,” he wrote.’* He had the 
misfortune of having one of his drafts protested just at the time that he 
learned of the eastern crisis. He complained bitterly, asserted that he 
was “affraid” of bankers and was deeply chagrined that any of his 


15 Rydell, Cape Horn, pp. 139-140. 

16 Corbett letters to several San Francisco houses, 1857—1858, CFCOP. 

17H, W. Corbett to William W. Wright and Company, March 31, 1857, CFCOP. 

18H, W. Corbett to Hopkins, Hayes, Palmer and Company, November 11, 1857, CFUO. 
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paper should be protested.” He dispatched eastward all the money 
necessary to meet his immediate obligations and to make good the 
protested draft. During the previous few months he had remitted over 
$12,000, of which $9,980 was on the Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, New York, and “if that Busts up,” he declared, “I will be bad 
off.” *° 

As soon as he learned that the firm representing him in New York 
was likely to fail along with many of the other better houses, Corbett 
requested the hardware house of Samuel Roosevelt and Company to 
look after his remittances, paper, and shipments. Roosevelt accepted 
his proposition, but to persuade him Corbett wrote a revealing letter 
concerning his financial status at the end of 1857, and the compact 
nature of his business. His assets in merchandise, real estate, and bills 
receivable totaled $73,126.08 against an indebtedness of $22,362.78; and, 
as he asserted, his total “worth” was $50,763.30, “all made in my 
legitimate business . . . after 7 years in Oregon.” ** Six months later 
he wrote that he was worth at least $60,000 and that he would not 
sell out for $65,000.” 

Corbett thought Oregon’s prosperity and its lack of banks might 
prevent the crisis from reaching the Far West. “We experience the 
benefit now of having no Banks on the Pacific,” he wrote a Boston firm, 
and “Business this year has been remarkably good.” To another eastern 
firm he wrote optimistically: “We have no banks of Discount here, I 
therefore depend entirely on recpts from my own business.” * Banks 
of issue, it may be observed, were prohibited in the proposed new state 
constitution of September 1857, a document modeled after the constitu- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley states reflecting the principles of Jefferson 
and Jackson. 

Corbett used every argument at his command to convince his eastern 
creditors of his solvency. He usually gave a list of references along with 
forceful, self-confident, but somewhat frantic assertions such as the 
following: “. . . if you want to know whether I am good or not ask 
Mr. Charles Williams . . . 1 say Lam! .. . 1am good for all I order, 


18H, W. Corbett to Abernethy, Clark and Company, November 10, 1857, CFCOP, and to 
Abernethy, Clark and Company, November 24, 1857, CFUO, Abernethy, Clark and Company 
had disregarded Corbett's instructions and instead of sending’ this draft on Wells, Fargo and 
Company had sent it on a firm in which Corbett had no confidence. 

20H. W. Corbett to Ira Jagger, November 27, 1857, CFUO. 

21H. W. Corbett to Samuel Roosevelt and Company, January 20, 1858, CFUO. 

22H. W. Corbett to Hoyt, Tillinghast and Company, August 26, 1858. CFUO. 

23H. W. Corbett to Nourse Mason and Company, December 11, 1857, CFUO; H. W. Cor- 
bett to Croton Manufacturing Co., February 8, 1858, CFCOP. 
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times are good here no banks to Brake.” To another he wrote: “I know 
I am responsible, which is more than every New York jobber can say.” 
Like many another frontier entrepreneur he was able to ride the 
financial storm. 

With rare exceptions Corbett experienced cordial relationships with 
his customers in the Willamette Valley. He bought or forwarded 
produce shipped down river by them and applied the proceeds on 
their accounts. He granted them credit and accommodated them in 
various other ways. Most often his credit terms were from thirty to 
ninety days. He accepted notes to run at interest at from 1.5 to 3 per 
cent per month after the stipulated period of time had expired. Some 
ran for a year or more. He seems to have had little difficulty in cir- 
cumventing the legal rate of interest, 10 per cent per annum, and rarely 
allowed it except as an accommodation to good customers.” 

The 1850’s were profitable years for Corbett. Existing records for his 
business during these years, though incomplete, give an indication of 
its extent. His sales totaled $44,521.67 for 1855, $46,876.44 for 1856, 
and $31,529.03 for the first half of 1857." The interest rate in Oregon 
during these years was from 2 to 5 per cent per month, which, it is 
assumed, was roughly equivalent to the average profits from trade.” 
But the average interest rate came nearer 2.5 per cent per month, so by 
using this figure, or 30 per cent per annum, Corbett’s profits would 
have exceeded $14,000 during each of these years. This is corroborated 
by one of his rare statements on the subject of profits, where he states 
that he grossed $10,000, but because of extra expenses netted between 
$7,000 and $7,500 during the first half of 1858.”* 

Oregon suffered a severe depression from 1859 through 1861. Owing 
to the rapid development of agriculture in California, which ranked 
twelfth among the states in wheat production in 1860, Oregon’s export 
market, except for apples, practically disappeared. Small quantities of 
California wheat and flour now began to flow to New York and abroad, 
but Oregon flour, which reached the low point of $3.25 per barrel in 


24H. W. Corbett to Lord, Warren, Evans and Company, November 28, 1857, CFUO, to 
Mason and Lawrence, April 19, 1858, and to E. P. Clark and Company, October 25, 1858, 
CFCOP. 

25 Numerous produce accounts and letters to merchants in the Willamette Valley, 1855-1859. 
CFUO, CFCOP, CFOHS. 

26 H. W. Corbett, Day Book, CFCOP. 

27 James H. Gilbert, ‘The Development of Banking in Oregon,” University of Oregon Bulletin, 
New Series, IX (1911), 9. 

28 H. W. Corbett to Friend Bradford, July 26, 1858, and to Hoyt, Tillinghast and Company, 
August 26, 1858, CFUO. 
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1860, could find no market. Between January 1 and November 1, 90,050 
tons of valuable imports entered the Columbia River against 16,579 
tons of less valuable exports, showing clearly the adverse balance of 
trade. Little capital found its way to the region while large amounts 
went out each year to pay for consumer goods that the community 
could not or would not produce for itself. Greater and more diversified 
production seemed to be the answer, but the isolated area’s greatest 
need was a reliable market for agricultural products. Land values 
declined. Many farmers and businessmen, who were in desperate 
straits, thought of leaving. The flood of the Willamette in December, 
1861, devastating farms and towns bordering the river for a 150-mile 
stretch, added to the distress,”° 

Corbett weathered the storm and, when the Idaho gold rush stimu- 
lated all branches of business in 1861 and 1862, he was able to use his 
accumulated capital to much greater advantage than had been possible 
earlier. He not only benefited from the sudden and unusual demands 
of the Idaho trade, but made substantial gains from inventory profits, 
owing to the currency inflation of the Civil War period. Gold, inci- 
dentally, remained the standard in the Far West as businessmen at 
San Francisco and Portland successfully resisted the influx of green- 
backs.°*° 

Henry Failings, one of Corbett’s competitors and friends, made the 
following observation in June, 1863: 


Corbett has a large capital and though he has never made money as fast as 
we have yet he has kept ‘his capital all in his business and has no one to divide 
with, has now a large capital in his business and a great deal outside which he 
can call in at any moment. His stock is not now and has not been as large as 
ours, nor has he sold as many goods in our opinion—but as he has purchased 
chiefly for cash for the year past, he is probably very easy. . . 34 


It was safer for the far western merchant to convert his gold into 
currency at New York and to make his purchases in cash rather than 
for credit, for if gold were to decline suddenly he would avoid the risk 
of having an indebtedness in greenbacks contracted when gold was 


high. 


29 These statements are derived from a study of the files of The Oregonian, 1859-1861, and 
the correspondence of Failings and Hatt to John A. Hatt, 1859-1862, CFOHS. For contemporary 
analyses of the problem, see Governor John Whiteacre’s message to the legislature, May 10, 1859, 
in The Oregonian, May 21, 1859, and The Oregonian, Nov. 5, 1859. 

30 Gilbert, Trade and Currency, pp. 98-122. 

31 Failings and Hatt to John A. Hatt, June 1, 1863. CFOHS. 
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Corbett broadened his capitalistic enterprises into the areas of trans- 
portation, banking, and other forms of local investment while he 
continued to collect profits from merchandising during the 1860’s. 
As was common in the development of a frontier merchant, he made 
loans, received deposits, and began more or less informally to fulfill 
the functions of a banker.*” In 1862 he joined with others to place a 
steamboat on the upper Columbia in an unsuccessful effort to break 
the Oregon Steam Navigation Company’s monopoly of transportation 
to the interior. For a time he held stock in the Oregon Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, the most notable capitalistic enterprise in Oregon’s 
early history.** He and other Portland capitalists incorporated the 
Oregon Telegraph Company which, by completing the line between 
Yreka and Portland, brought the Willamette city into direct communi- 
cation with San Francisco and New York in 1864.°* He was one of 
the original incorporators of the Northern Pacific Railroad as well as 
of the ill-fated Oregon Central Railroad, later the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad, which lost the land grant to Ben Holladay. In 1866 
he became proprietor of the Oregon and California Stage Company 
operating between Portland and Sacramento with a mail subsidy of 
$179,000, which he gave up when he took his seat in the United States 
Senate in 1867. 

In 1869 Corbett and Henry Failing gained control of the First 
National Bank, established four years earlier, and increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $250,000." Failing, whose merchandising career 
had paralleled that of Corbett in Portland since 1851, became president 
and Corbett vice president. In 1871, these erstwhile friends and com- 
petitors combined their respective merchandising firms into the 
wholesale hardware house of. Corbett, Failing and Company.*” The 
senior partners now delegated the active management of the firm to 
its other members while giving their attention to problems of finance. 


82 Letters of H. W. Corbett to Charles Pope and C. Holman, June 9, 1862; Letters of Failings 
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As Portland grew from village to city its financial leaders invested 
in land and improvements. In 1865 Simeon G. Reed wrote as follows: 
“Real estate is changing hands quite lively here, and prices are ad- 
vancing. The purchasers are not new comers, but in nearly every 
instance are old residents.” ** Portland’s business leaders enjoyed good 
returns from such investments as land values increased and as their 
city experienced a series of building booms later in the century. Until 
recently a Corbett building has stood witness to each phase of Portland’s 
expansion and to the enterprise of one of its founders. 

Corbett’s experience during his first twenty years in Oregon was 
not unique but typical of the frontier merchant. He was a man of 
enterprise and ability with considerable acumen in finance and trade. 
In great measure his success rested upon his early experience in New 
York and his excellent long-term credit facilities there. His credit 
was the capital that enabled him to overcome the handicaps of 
distance, limited funds, and the other hazards of business, and to 
lay the foundations of his own fortune from the accumulated profits of 
trade in a remote, underdeveloped area. 
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